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acter, deals with the problem, What is a nation? The criterion is 
held by McDougall to be "mental organization" especially as 
conditioned by freedom of communications and as directed by 
leadership. Chapters on the Will of the Nation and Ideas in 
National Life bring out the integral part played by the emotions 
in group responses. In general one gains the impression that 
Parts I and II are not continuous, quite an important gap inter- 
vening between the so-called "highly organized group" and the 
"nation." This difficulty becomes accentuated in Part III, The 
Development of National Mind and Character. After several 
interesting chapters on the Race Making Period, the author 
immediately goes over into the modern period, taking the position 
that there has been little or no progress in "innate" moral or in- 
tellectual dispositions. Progress becomes thus a matter of social 
organization, intensified somewhat by the development of imag- 
inative sympathy. 

Certain parts of the book were obviously written under the 
stress of the war and contain matters which a greater span of 
time and the perspective of peace-values will condemn. Further- 
more, the author has failed to utilize the rich mass of materials 
related to the subject of "personality of corporations," materials 
which would go far in bridging the gap between the more remote 
and the more recent periods of human development. As a result, 
The Group Mind does not grip the imagination as did the Social 
Psychology. 



C. F. Taeusch. 



University op Chicago. 



SHORTER NOTICES. 

Problems of a New World. By J. A. Hobson. London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. viii, 277. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Hobson's new book is filled to the brim with concentrated bitter- 
ness which makes his examination of the variegated pattern of disorder 
into which he sees the old system making both pungent and censorious. 
The whole world and the people in it, he feels, must have been different 
from what we all thought them to produce such a catastrophe as the war, 
and in this spirit he turns to examine this world before the war, and pour out 
the vials of wrath upon it. The bitter fruit of his experience has set his 
teeth on edge; he considers the civilian mind, and expresses in chapter 
headings war weariness and reaction. It is cleverly done, but hardly worth 
while doing. But the later portions of the book make amends. Summaris- 
ing the results of the war on labour and the capitalist class, he foresees no 
danger of the red revolution which is often announced, but a ripening of a 
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new era of society in -which the rights of property and the related govern- 
ment of industry are everywhere directly challenged. The advances in 
the organisation of both capital and labour in the forcing period of a war 
preclude any return to earlier conditions; and capital has eventually 
completed its evolution, passing out of the stage of competition into that 
of combination, — a change which compels the nation to look steadily at 
the immediate sharply defined issue between private monopoly and public 
service in a number of essential industrial services of the country. The 
progress in the organisation of labour has also been considerable, as we 
see by the new factor of the Triple Alliance and more effective co-operation 
among the allied Trade Unions. These unions, it is claimed, hold the keys 
of the nation's economic life and could hold up the state coach like a high- 
wayman by the stoppage of essential supplies and services. But by this 
holding up, the members of these unions are also penalised, and the resent- 
ment of the whole community is directed against them, as we see by the 
experience of the spring Coal Strike in England in this year. A revolu- 
tionary strike for the overthrow of the capitalist system and the mastery 
of the state could count on no body of outside support (p. 248) . Mr. Hob- 
son rapidly sketches the industrial evolution to which he thinks we are 
progressing, and foresees an immense extension of nationalisation of cer- 
tain fundamental industries such as coal mining, railways, electricity, 
insurance and banking, in ownership if not in actual working. But in 
industry state-management is excluded as "thoroughly discredited"; 
the management of industry is to be in the hands of a body representing 
those where activities contribute to the value of the product. In other 
industries not under state ownership he proposes (as a half-way house) 
state control of prices, or other devices designed to secure the superior 
personal initiative and efficiency believed to inhere in private enterprise, 
but he wisely refuses to apply any single solution. The book is an irri- 
tant, but deserves full consideration from Mr. Hobson's penetrating 
analysis and wide knowledge of our social and economic system; unlike 
less well-equipped writers, he is fully aware of the delicate complexities of 
social structure. 

Our Social Heritage. By Graham Wallas. London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 292. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

Social heritage, a term akin to "Social inheritance," which is used in the 
same sense by Benjamin Kidd in his Science of Power, is the subject of 
Professor Wallas's engrossing and discursive examination of modern 
society and its problems. His opinions, always sharp and clear cut, have 
had an edge put to them by the war; each chapter is a stimulus to the 
reader, and his very characteristic footnotes should in no case be lightly 
passed over. 

Man lives by tradition, and this social heritage is defined here as that 
part of our nature which we may acquire from teaching and learning, the 
knowledge and expedients and habits which were originally the personal 
acquisition of individuals, but have been afterwards handed down from 
one generation to another. It is obvious that we have become "biologi- 
cally parasitic " upon our social heritage, and if we once forgot what we had 
been taught the species might die out before it had time to acquire a new 
heritage. Professor Wallas's field, covering the whole of our social activi- 
ties, is therefore a very wide one though he has excluded the subject of the 
application of the physical sciences to new world problems. But with this 
exception, he is envisaging as a whole our socially-inherited ways of living 
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and thinking, as far as they are directly concerned in the political, eco- 
nomic and social organization of those modern communities which con- 
stitute what he termed eight years ago, the " Great Society," envisaging 
them critically. In the chapter treating of the need of civilized man for 
conscious and systematized intellectual effort, therefore, he abounds in 
suggestions for stimulating intellectual effort and self -direction; "We 
should not," he adds, "leave instruction in mental attitudes and method 
either to accident or to the Pelman Institute and other commercial firms." 
The defect of tradition is that it has reached such vast proportions at 
the present day that it has become unwieldly and difficult to deal with, and 
our educational system has obviously not perfected the absorption of this 
too vast load; so that unless some new expedients are contrived by which 
our social heritage may be handed on, civilization may recede, instead of 
progressing. He points out the defects of vocational organization and 
concludes that any system of government in which control is found within 
the vocation itself is bound to secure a reactionary and selfish attitude 
towards progress. The legal and medical professions work is some measure 
at the expense of the interests of the community. Among lawyers, the 
"policy of make-work is carried far beyond the dreams of the worst unions 
of plumbers and bricklayers." The church, too, is a close corporation, and 
it is a significant fact that there was "an unmistakable inverse statistical 
correlation between membership of the historical churches and an attitude 
of protest against the wrongdoing of one's nation." The languor, confu- 
sion and helplessness of the churches have never been so well exhibited as 
in his chapter "The Church," where the footnote (on page 259) respecting 
the failure of Christianity and the Dr. Gore's claim that "Christianity has 
not failed; we have only to try it," is significant, concluding as it does that 
"if a religion which has existed for two thousand years and has been 
officially held by the most powerful nations in the world for fifteen hundred 
years, has not been tried, it has failed." Professor Wallas approaches the 
world with George Bernard Shaw's clear-sighted realism without the 
eccentricity of the latter's outlook, and has a power of seeing through make- 
believes to reality in the working of institutions. The book is destruc- 
tively directed against particular modes of thought and particular social 
and political expedients, in the belief that the "effort to make our working 
conception of the world resemble as near as may be the fact, is worth while." 

Democracy and Capital. By W. Barnard Faraday, LL.B. London: 
John Murray, 1921. Pp.314. Price, 8s. net. 

Mr. Faraday, a sturdy anti-Marxian, presents his ideas somewhat 
carelessly in his desire to expose socialism and the " disastrous adventures " 
in nationalisation which he foresees both in England and America. His 
remedies are sometimes as summary as Pride's Purge: "there is only one 
cure (he writes) for industrial unrest, and it is an easy one. Let the sane 
Trade Unionists purge their Unions of the extremists as the nation purged 
Parliament in 1918 of the pacifist and pro-German." The co-partnership 
scheme outlined on pages 249-50, in which the workers who are financially 
interested in the firm are assumed to be willing to work at a lower wage in 
the face of foreign competition rather than be turned adrift unemployed, 
has been frequently brought forward and as frequently combated by the 
extremists who suspect in this offer an attempt to draw the worker into 
the capitalists' camp, and weaken his class-consciousness. As propa- 
ganda, therefore, it is hardly persuasive. The book, however, in spite of 
its defects of method and manner is marked by imaginative common sense. 

Vol, XXXII— No. 1. 8 
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There is value in the suggestion that the real grievance of labour, a griev- 
ance that is rarely put into words and that its holders themselves do but 
half realise, is a grinding sense of insecurity, and that the limitation of pro- 
duction is largely due to the fluctuations of the piece rate. He insists, 
and rightly, that the problem of the well-being of one class cannot be 
isolated or stated in the terms of one class alone; and that the general 
tendency in present-day civilisation is to increase the number of small 
capitalists and against the concentration of capital in fewer and fewer 
hands. 

The Evolution of Revolution. By H. M. Hyndman. London: 
Grant Richards, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 406. Price, 21s. net. 

History seen through the eyes of this veteran of the Marxian school is 
a "tendentious" spectacle, and in his survey he prefers to regard the con- 
ditions of primitive society as golden, while civilisation is to him invariably 
accompanied by the "degradation and embitterment of vast numbers of 
men and women." For the primitive communism of our ancestors before 
private property was invented, he reserves the sentimental admiration of 
certain thinkers of the eighteenth century for the noble savage and his 
institutions. In the case of his neolithic "gens" he imagines a remarkable 
unity and peace. "For under the conditions of natural production for the 
social and personal use of each and all and equitable sharing of the results 
of the general toil, there were no economic or social antagonisms whatever 
within the groups themselves." That is because it was co-operative and 
communistic, and in his eyes, as with the late Prince Kropotkin, com- 
munism is the key to social regeneration. His views on primitive family 
organisation are, however, too largely based on the speculations of Morgan, 
to ensure a firm foothold on reality. 

In his survey of later history, such as seventeenth-century England, and 
eighteenth-century France, Mr. Hyndman has no qualms in denouncing 
Cromwell as brutal and merciless and devoid of sympathy with democracy 
and freedom; and also the authors of the "Bourgeois revolution." " Prop- 
erty," he writes, "was the one god of the middle-class leaders of the French 
Revolution" ; the Russian Bolshevik Revolution, again, is due to a bour- 
geois group attempting to force Communism on an unripe community. 
For the secret of success is that revolutions should not be hurried; no 
permanent revolution can take place until social conditions are ripe for 
the change. Revolution is an evolution, not a breach with the past, and 
the term in his mouth loses all connotation of violence, suddenness or 
illegality. All that happens is that the wheel has come full-circle. It is 
significant of Mr. Hyndman's optimism that he believes that England is 
now ripe and ready for socialism, having matured the new social structure 
within the precincts of the old. 

N. C. 

Kael Maex and Modern Socialism. By F. R. Salter, M.A. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1921. Pp. 263. Price, 6s. net. 

Mr. Salter places his book very openly in his preface as a readable sur- 
vey of the life of the man Marx, and his influence, and disclaims any pro- 
found or original study of his subject. Its ready appeal, its price, and its 
sympathetic tone should certainly bring it before the working man and 
the layman, who cannot afford the preliminary study of the partisan and 
occasionally repellent literature of Social Democracy. It is hardly cor- 
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rect to say with Mr. Salter, however, that Marx has certainly had less 
than justice done him hitherto, because class interpretations have made 
him out as either an "impeccable hero or a worthless ruffian." He has 
been, especially lately, sympathetically and impartially studied. At- 
tacks are directed against the vulnerable points of his system, such as 
theory of value, rather than the total contribution of Marx to the forces of 
Socialism. Marx's position is a peculiar one; his influence remains largely 
that of personality, and of the accordance of his militant philosophy with 
the sentiments of the mass. He belongs, as Mr. Beer aptly says, to the 
ranks of those philosophical and sociological thinkers who throw potent 
thought-ferment into the world, and set in motion the masses of mankind, 
but is himself rather the rallying-point and focus of other peoples' ideas 
than an original thinker; so that at the present day the strict Marxian 
formulas and categories are exploded, the school of Marx does not repre- 
sent its master very faithfully and his theory of value and surplus value 
has rather the significance of a political and social battle-cry than an eco- 
nomic truth. 

The book is concerned not only with the man Marx and the expression 
of his themes, but with later developments in German Social Democracy, 
French Syndicalism and Russian Bolshevism. 

M.J. 

Common Sense Ethics. By C. E. M. Joad, with a Preface by Professor 
A. H. Wildon Carr. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1921. Pp. xvi, 
204. Price* 6s. net. 

The last words of Mr. Joad's fresh and interesting study speak of his 
search for "results which are related to life" and that, clearly, has been his 
objective. He tries the older ethical systems, but comes out by that same 
door wherein he went, sceptical with regard to the significance of their 
conclusions, only sure of their cold remoteness from the facts of human 
life. In this study he stresses the relativity of rules of conduct and state- 
ments of ethical value, which are conditioned by the changing nature of 
the material which rules of conduct seek to regulate. In practical ethics, 
he finds, there is no ultimate criterion of morality, just as there is no ulti- 
mate good. His ethics, therefore, are provisional instead of ultimate, and 
fluid instead of static, arriving in the end " at no one good which is good for 
all men in all ages, and no one criterion of right and wrong which is valid 
for all men in all ages." 

The "common sense" of Mr. Joad's ethics is derived from the psycho- 
analytic school of Freud and Jung, and also from Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
who drew attention to the importance of impulse in his Principles of Social 
Reconstruction (p. 117). He has been led to this full recognition and re- 
habilitation of impulse — the Cinderella of earlier ethical writers, — by a 
wish to redress the balance so heavily weighted by them in favour of reason 
and desire. If, as is admitted, a great part of our actions is the result of 
impulse which is "a push from behind" (just as desire is a pull from in 
front), the criteria established by traditional ethical systems seem unfair 
and irrelevant. "To apply the moral sense criterion," he writes, "to the 
actions which proceed from impulse and unconscious desire is like getting 
a six-foot ruler to measure the quantity of bad temper in men with red 
hair." It is absurd, he claims, to blame a man for what he cannot help, 
and if most of his desires are unconscious he cannot be expected to be 
responsible for them. Ethics should be, he maintains, designed not to 
repress impulse, but to liberate and encourage it, holding with Blake strong 
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opinions as to the evil effects of the thwarted and unacted desire. " Sooner 
murder an infant in the cradle than nurse unacted desires" is Blake's 
dictum, and this summarises Mr. Joad's position and also Mr. Russell's. 
If impulses are repressed or starved, there, firstly, is a general reduction in 
the vitality of the individual which results from an individuality at war 
within itself; and, secondly, the repression forms a complex, of whose 
danger we have had lately sufficient warning from psycho-analysts. But 
are impulses equally valuable? Following Mr. Russell again, the con- 
clusion is that creative impulses are to be encouraged at the expense of the 
possessive. The best life, according to Mr. Russell, is that "in which the 
creative impulses play the largest part, and possessive impulses the small- 
est " — which produces practical ethics not far removed from the Christian. 
The weakest portion of the book is the final chapter, in which Mr. Joad 
justifies the ways of impulse by considering it as the manifestation of the 
life-force — a conception which we do not seem able to escape in modern 
theory, and which finds a notable expression in Bergson. 

M. J. 

A Young Girl's Diaey. Prefaced with a letter by Sigismund Freud. 
Translated from the German by E. & C. Paul. London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1921. Pp. 271. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

Even the critics of Professor Freud would have in honesty to admit that 
his researches have put before the public an enormous amount of raw 
material for the study of the human soul. Especially in the case of 
children the psycho-analysts have succeeded in making every intelligent 
person realise that the child nature is far more delicate and complicated 
organism than was ever realised before, and that the early sensitive years 
of fife are going to decide the nature of the full-grown man. 

The Diary of a Young Girl is quite one of the most important docu- 
ments that Dr. Freud has been instrumental in giving us; as he says in the 
introduction, "We are shown how the sentiments pass from the simple 
egoism of childhood to attain maturity: how the relation to parents and 
other members of the family first shape themselves, and how they grad- 
ually become more serious and more intimate: how friendships are formed 
and broken." Educationalists and doctors may no doubt be primarily 
interested in the book as a study in puberal development, but no one can 
lay it down who has any sympathy with child life and remembers the irri- 
tations caused to oneself by the necessarily limited liberty and under- 
standing of childhood. The perpetual strain of childhood, that ceaseless 
striving after one doesn't know what, the boundless curiosity about 
the perpetually elusive, is better pictured here than in any book we have 
read. 

The diarist, a child belonging to the upper middle class, writing from the 
age of eleven to fourteen and a half, was happy in her family, her friends 
and her teachers. Professor Freud says truly in his introduction that this 
diary is "artless." So it certainly is in any pejorative sense of the word, 
but the writer in an all unconscious way has a genuine gift of letters and 
an artistic sense of values, without which any human document becomes 
worthless. 

The most obvious moral deduction to draw from this book is that if 
only the child's parents had told her about the facts of sex when she was 
eleven years old, she would have been saved a great deal of morbid excite- 
ment and some very dangerous ideas. We may read with horror such 
passages as the following written when she was 14: "Hella says that 
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there is not an officer who has not got venereal disease and that is really 
what makes them so frightfully interesting," or again, "Ada told me some- 
thing terrible to-day; Alexander (he is the actor) has venereal disease, 
because he was once an officer in the army. She has heard that all officers 
have venereal disease as a matter of course. . . . There is only one 
cure for a man with venereal disease, that a young girl should give herself 
to a man suffering from it — then she gets the disease and he is cured." 
That that should be common school gossip is a terrible reflection on sex 
education, and perhaps even the Anglo-Saxon remedy of unlimited hockey 
is hardly a perfect substitute for intelligent enlightenment. 

Francis Birrell. 

Law and Business. Vol. 1: Introduction. By William H. Spencer. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xviii, 611. Price, $4.50. 

This is the first volume of a series of modified case books, designed to 
present the materials necessary for study in the law courses given as part 
of the curriculum of the University of Chicago School of Commerce and 
Administration. The aim of the series is "to acquaint the student with 
the business man's problems of adjustment to his social environment." 
The present volume contains the introductory materials. A succession 
of textbook excerpts and editorial notes provide the student with a brief 
discussion of the structure of our legal system, the forms of action, pro- 
cedure, and the method of studying cases. 

Chapters on Persons, Torts, Contracts, and Agency follow. Each con- 
sists of a prefatory note by the editor, followed by a selection of cases, well 
abbreviated in length. Appended to each case is a list of questions de- 
signed to aid the student in his analysis, and in his subsequent building 
up of doctrine. A final chapter, on Property, contains cases on personal 
property, and readings on real property culled principally from Blackstone. 

Subsequent volumes in the series are designed to present the case ma- 
terial "in terms of functions, relations, or problems of the business man, 
and not in terms of the order in which the law has developed." These 
functional topics are marketing, finance, risk-bearing, the relation of busi- 
ness to labor, and the form of business units. It is obvious that an intelli- 
gent criticism of the case content of the present volume can be made only 
in the light of the case content of the subsequent volumes. 

The conception behind the series seems to be an excellent adaptation of 
Professor Langdell's method to a portion of the business school curriculum. 
The success of the method in practice will depend upon two factors, — the 
dialectical skill of an instructor who is prepared to teach law as form and 
economics as content, and an active interest on the part of the students in 
formulating problems of business as problems of law. When these two 
elements are present, the traditional method of teaching commercial law 
by means of a textbook will appear to be an outworn device. 

D. R. H. 

Human Traits and Their Social Significance. By Irwin Edman. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1920. Pp. 41, 467. Price, $3.00. 

This book grew out of a new type of course of study called out in the 
great war, in which the aim was, not to isolate and study separate aspects 
of life and civilization in separate academic departments, but to bring the 
united resources of several departments to a focus, so that the future 
soldier might have some insight into present problems of civilization and 
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some appreciation of life's values. Columbia University decided that such 
a course was as important for the citizen as for the soldier, and as one out- 
come we have this survey of human.nature in two parts: Social Psychology, 
and the Career of Reason, including under the latter the four fields of reli- 
gion, art, science and morality. It is good reading for anyone who wishes 
the most recent views of psychology and related disciplines concerning 
human behavior and the four activities cited, written in non-technical 
style and with a broad range of illustrative material. 

J. H. T. 

The Economics of Communism. By Leo Pasvolsky. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1921. Pp. xvi, 312. Price, $2.25. 

The valuable feature of this book is that it is primarily not argument, 
but information. The author believes indeed that the Russian experiment 
in the economics of communism is coming to an end and that it is face to 
face with a fundamental dilemma: Communism or Production, or more 
fully expressed 

"Communism is impossible without the application of compulsion in 
the economic life of the country; but economic production is impos- 
sible with the application of such compulsion." 
Yet the body of the work is almost entirely devoted to a statement in 
detail of the actual organization of production, distribution, transporta- 
tion, agriculture, labor, and management. Much statistical material 
taken from official sources is included, and the book affords much more 
information than has been hitherto generally available. 

J. H. T. 

The Woeld in Revolt: A Psychological Study of Oue Times. By 
Gustave Le Bon. Translated by Bernard Miall. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1921. Pp. 256. Price, |4.00. 

The author of The Psychology of the Crowd finds plentiful material in the 
War and its succeeding events for psychological analysis. It is too near 
the War to be very objective and no one would be at a loss as to the nation- 
ality of the author if his name had not been printed. However, France as 
well as Germany and the Bolsheviki comes in for severe criticism. The 
spirit of routine is severely indicted. The American ability to set aside 
bureaucracy and "create on French soil towns, railways, seaports, and 
factories" was a discovery for Europe of unexpected mentality. The 
psychology of the propagation of beliefs has interesting material, though 
it might easily have been treated more extensively. A valuable document 
in the record of the European state of mind even if not a wholly objective 
discussion. 

J. H. T. 

Manhood and Humanity. By Alfred Korzybski. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. Pp. 264. Price, $3.00. 

The author objects to the traditional definitions — man is animal or 
animal plus a supernatural addition — but does not make much meta- 
physical advance by defining men as animals plus a superimposed time- 
binding faculty; especially when he regards this latter as "inherent, as an 
inborn capacity, a gift of nature." 

The general attitude of the author is that of the scientist. "If 'good,' 
'bad,' 'truth,' could be scientifically defined then the social studies would 
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advance to the rank and dignity of sciences." Not only is there a failure 
here to appreciate the difference in complexity between the two, but no 
cognizance is taken of the vicious results of resolving social complexes to 
exact concepts to the exclusion of the subtler factors. Mathematics may 
indeed "subserve the supreme law of human rectitude," but quite often 
accuracy is obtained at the expense of adequacy, especially in analysing 
human activity. 

C. F. T. 

A History of the Association Psychology. By Howard C. Warren. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. 328. 

The interest in this book, for students of Ethics, lies in the historic fact 
that "the problem of association as Locke conceived it was an ethical and 
pedagogical one, not a problem of psychological analysis." Hans Ruin 
attributes this point of view generally to English psychologists: "das 
praktische und ethische Interesse, das Uberall durchbhckt." The pur- 
pose of the author, however, is to show that "the histories lay too much 
stress on this philosophical side of the movement and too little on its 
psychological contributions." It was James Mill who first clearly showed 
that in the succession of ideas, it is not the causal relation of the earlier 
over the later, but the permanent character of the order, which is the 
exact and important statement of the situation. This transition point 
clears the way for a more strictly psychological analysis of the problem, 
the history of which is traced in this volume. The author concludes with 
an excellent systematic analysis of the present status of the problem. 

C. F. T. 
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